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to remove Ave or six libraries at the out- 
side from tJie operation of the civil service 
law, and that step need not be taken if the 
libraries concerned do not wish it. The 
plan will not interfere with present con- 
ditions. For the great libraries, the task 
of reporting at Albany would be slight, and 
we believe, would be readily undertaken if 
they are satisfied that it will be for the 
good of the whole body." 

The report was favorably received and 
referred to a new committee for further 
consideration. 

Certain features of the New York pro- 
posal immediately attract attention. For 
example, a person is appointed to a posi- 
tion and draws a salary, while she is learn- 
ing, under the tutelage of the Extension 
Division, how to do her work. No general 
standards are specified which are applica- 
ble to medium and large libraries; each 
of these determines and administers its 
own system, subject to approval by the ex- 
tension division. In small cities, after ap- 



pointing a person librarian, much local 
irritation would be caused by declining to 
certify her. 

Your committee realizes that it has but 
begun its work; it seeks suggestion, criti- 
cism and help, and, in conclusion, begs 
leave to offer the following recommenda- 
tions : 

1. That the committee be continued, and 
that the membership be increased to seven, 
so as to make feasible the inclusion of rep- 
resentatives of library trustees and of state 
library commission workers. 

2. That the committee be authorized to 
appoint auxiliary or sub-committees for the 
investigation and consideration of special 
divisions of the subject. 

3. That the committee be authorized to 
invite the assistance of representatives of 
other interests, as, e. g. Civil Service Com- 
missions, or Bureaus of Efficiency and 
Standardization. 



AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK AND THE OPPORTUNITIES IT OFFERS TO 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 

Bt George A. Deveneau, Librarian, College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Vrbana, III. 



The seriousness of the situation our na- 
tion Is now facing is forcibly shown by 
President Wilson's appeal to the farmers: 

"The supreme need of our own nation 
and the nations with which we are co- 
operating is an abundance of supplies, and 
especially of foodstuffs. The Importance 
of an adequate food supply, especially for 
the present year, is superlative. Without 
abundant food, alike for the armies and 
the peoples now at war, the whole great 
enterprise upon which we have embarked 
will break down and fail. The world's food 
reserves are low. Not only during the 
present emergency but for some time after 
peace shall have come both our own people 
and a large proportion of the people of 
Europe must rely upon the harvests in 
America. Upon the farmers of this coun- 
try, therefore, in large measure rests the 
fate of the war and the fate of the nations." 

With the first issue of the Liberty Loan 



so generously oversubscribed, and with the 
selective service bill a law, and the ma- 
chinery already in motion for the selection 
of our army of 2,000,000 men, the most 
vital problem which now challenges us in 
our war for world peace and democracy 
is that of feeding ourselves and our allies. 

Behind us we have two lean years, oc- 
casioned by unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions and the withdrawal of thirty-nine 
millions of men, many of whom were farm- 
ers, from their normal pursuits. The fol- 
lowing brief quotation from Representative 
King's recent speech in Congress states an 
unpleasant truth: "We are at war with 
starvation. They call it a war of democ- 
racy, but I say it is a war of the human 
race against starvation." 

Before sailing for America, Herbert C. 
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Hoover cabled the following startling mes- 
sage to the American people: 

"I feel it my duty to emphasize that the 
food situation is one of the utmost gravity, 
which, unless it is solved, may possibly 
result in the collapse of everything we hold 
dear in civilization. . . . 

"The only hope of providing the de- 
ficiency is by the elimination of waste, the 
actual and rigorous self-sacrifice on the 
part of the American people. . . . 

"We must also plant everything and 
everywhere it will grow, or this time next 
year the food problem will be absolutely 
unsolvable, and the world will face abso- 
lute starvation." — {Country Gentleman, 
June 9, 1917.) 

The thought which is now uppermost In 
the minds of each one of us is how we can 
in the most immediate and practical way 
prepare ourselves for war service. As 
agricultural librarians we are face to face 
with a rare opportunity, and as I shall en- 
deavor to sketch briefly the development in 
the past of the agricultural extension work 
and show the vital importance of this 
movement in the present time of national 
crisis, I trust that you will realize, if you 
have not already done so, the necessity of 
our responding to this call for service. 

Fifty-five years ago in the midst of the 
destruction and despair of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln signed a bill "creating 
the most magnificent endowment for higher 
education that the world has ever seen," 
and today we find these institutions keenly 
alive to the opportunity they are facing 
in the time of national crisis. Already 
through their military training depart- 
ments they have been able to respond to 
the call for men to organize and officer 
our military forces. Every other depart- 
ment of our land-grant colleges, however, is 
mobilizing its resources and finding where 
it can be of service, and I do not believe 
that our libraries will be slow to see their 
opportunities. 

The same eventful year of 1862 in which 
provision was made for founding the land- 
grant colleges, also saw the organization 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
which marked the realization of the long 
standing and widespread demand among 
the agricultural interests of the country 



for governmental aid and cooperation in 
solving their problems. 

Twenty-five years later the Hatch Act 
was passed, establishing our agricultural 
experiment stations, which, according to 
the provision of the act, were designed "to 
aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and 
practical Information on subjects connected 
with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting 
the principles and applications of agricul- 
tural science." Today there are sixty of 
these agricultural experiment stations, and 
through their investigations and experi- 
ments the foundation of a better and more 
productive agriculture has been laid. 

Until recently the necessity of making 
adequate provision for taking their mes- 
sage of better agricultural practices to the 
farmer was not realized by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture and the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 
From the beginning, however, of these in- 
stitutions, through the meetings of the 
farmers' institutes and granges, the teach- 
ers and investigators were afforded an op- 
portunity to come before the farmers them- 
selves and tell of their work and answer 
such practical questions as the farmers 
were Interested in asking. This contact 
led in time to the establishment of exten- 
sion divisions in the agricultural colleges, 
and at the 1904 meeting of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations the constitution of the 
Association was amended to admit exten- 
sion work upon a par with teaching and 
research. 

In an effort to save the South from the 
ruin threatened by the Mexican cotton- 
boll weevil. Congress made an appropria- 
tion in 1903-1904 for this purpose. The 
work of conducting the campaign against 
the boll weevil was carried on through a 
system of district and county agents who 
worked with the farmers on their own 
farms and in small groups, demonstrating 
better methods of cotton cultivation and 
the necessity of diversified farming. The 
simplicity and directness of this plan for 
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reaching the farmer soon attracted the at- 
tention of the General Education Board of 
New Tork, and this board from 1905 to 
1914 by generous appropriations in co- 
operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, laid the foundation of the present 
county agent system in the South. In 
1907 the first agent was appointed to work 
exclusively In one county, his salary being 
paid in part by the business men of the 
county and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In the North the first 
county agent was appointed in 1911 for 
Broome County, New York, the cooperating 
parties In establishing this work being the 
U. S. Office of Farm Management and Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western R. R. From the first, 
this demonstration method of teaching was 
so successful that Congress In 1914 passed 
the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension 
Act. When this act is in full operation It 
will be possible through the use of federal, 
state and local funds to place two county 
agents In each of the 2,850 rural counties 
of the nation. 

Writing In the 1916 Yearbook, Carl Vroo- 
man, Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, forcibly 
states the value of these agricultural ad- 
visers (U. S. Dept. of Agrl. Yearbook, 
1916, pp. 69-70). (See also County Agent, 
June, 1917, p. 4.) 

An increase In average yield of corn of 
12.8 bushels per acre, of 8.4 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and 8.4 bushels of oats per 
acre as the result of the work of the county 
agents in the northern and western states 
Is reported by Dr. A. C. True in his inter- 
esting article, in the February, 1917, issue 
of the Banker-Farmer, entitled "How 469 
county agents in the North and West are 
helping the farmer." 

These illustrations could be Indefinitely 
multiplied, but no greater proof of the vital 
importance of these "captions of our farm 
army" could be given than the passage by 
the Senate on June 6 of the act "to provide 
further for the national security and de- 
fense by stimulating agriculture and facili- 
tating the distribution of agricultural 



products." Section 20 of this act provides 
an appropriation of 14,348,400 "for increas- 
ing food production and eliminating waste 
and promoting conservation of food by edu- 
cational methods, through county, district, 
and urban agents and others." This means 
In other words that as an effective means 
of Increasing crop production, cutting 
down waste and making more thoroughly 
efficient the whole scheme of agriculture, 
the government will within a few months 
more than double the number of county 
agents. 

From the beginning of the extension 
work It has been the desire of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture that this county 
agent work should be carried on both in 
the farm fields and the farm homes. There 
are today upwards of 1,278 men agents and 
478 women agents working together in the 
splendid effort to make agriculture more 
profitable, and thus afford the best oppor- 
tunities to develop that high standard of 
life on the farm which shall in turn be- 
come the basis of a permanent and in- 
creasing national prosperity and greatness. 
The time for making provision for in- 
creasing our food supply this year by addi- 
tional planting has passed, and we must 
depend now largely on the success of the 
nation-wide campaign which is being 
waged through the Home Economics Dem- 
onstration Service to eliminate waste, and 
by canning, preserving, and drying to con- 
serve the great quantities of perishable 
vegetables and fruit which will otherwise 
be wasted. "We are the most wasteful 
people in the world in our ways of living. 
Our tastes and desires have been educated 
beyond our incomes. Almost as great a 
saving could be made by the more econo- 
mical manufacture, purchase and use of 
food as can be made by processes of in- 
creasing production which are immediately 
feasible." Of the estimated annual waste 
of $700,000,000 worth of food much could 
be saved by Instruction in better methods 
of preparing, serving, and canning of foods. 
The home economics departments of our 
colleges and extension services are fully 
awake to this situation and already have 
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taken definite steps to meet the emergency. 

At our University during the month of 
May a course was held In canning for the 
purpose of training junior and senior girls 
who had volunteered to serve during the 
summer in canning schools to be organ- 
ized in their home communities in the 
theory and practice of canning. Fifty girls 
toolc the course and the thorough training 
they received will enable them to be of very 
practical assistance in the campaign which 
will be soon started under the provision of 
this recent act of Congress. A course was 
also given for the housekeepers of Cham- 
paign County who manifested great inter- 
est, there being an average of 75 women 
at each lecture and demonstration. That 
the libraries can take a definite part in this 
work is shown by the fact that Miss Mamie 
Bunch, our State Leader in Home Econom- 
ics, has already written to all the Public 
Libraries In Illinois telling them of these 
canning schools and enclosing a list of 
books and bulletins which she recommends 
that they provide In sufficient quantity to 
answer their local needs. In cooperation 
with her and with Miss Naomi Newburn, 
who has charge of the canning school, we 
have prepared package libraries on canning 
which we will send at Miss Bunch's sugges- 
tion to such canning school leaders as have 
not at their command the services of a 
library. 

But to return to the organization of the 
extension work. There Is, standing back 
of these men and women county agents a 
force of so-called extension specialists who 
are connected with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture or with the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations and colleges. 
These specialists are men and women of 
recognized ability in special lines, and they 
supplement the work of the county agent 
dealing with difficult and scientific prob- 
lems which the county agent cannot be ex- 
pected to be able to cope with. 

In this great system of agricultural edu- 
cation the interests of the whole family 
have been considered and no work which 
Is being done today Is more important than 



that In the boys' and girls' clubs. (See 
Yearbook of Dept. of Agriculture, 1916, pp. 
471-2.) 

During the calendar year 1916 there 
were enrolled In these clubs In the North- 
ern and Western states 209,178 boys and 
girls, their work being directed by 11,478 
local leaders. A gross total of $509,325 
worth of food products was produced. 
Every effort Is now being made to increase 
these clubs and it Is probable that before 
the year is over 500,000 young people will 
have been set to work raising and canning 
food. 

The criticism that has so continually 
been made of the publications of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations that they are 
too technical and detailed for any but the 
specialist to understand and use Is being 
satisfactorily met by the more popular 
material which is being Issued by the ex- 
tension services of the various states. Not 
only are the publications of these exten- 
sion services increasing in volume, but they 
are showing a marked improvement in sub- 
ject matter and method of presentation. 
Such publications as Michigan Extension 
Division, Club Bulletin No. 9, "Garment 
making for girls," Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Extension, Circular 
No. 48, "Children's clothing," Illinois Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Extension cir- 
cular No. 4, "Rural school lunch," repre- 
sent a very significant and welcomed de- 
parture from the technical and detailing 
bulletins of most of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations. It is a source of consid- 
erable disappointment to us all that the 
States Relation Service has not yet been 
able to provide the proposed Extension 
Service Record for which Dr. True, in his 
address in 1915 before the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, sought recommenda- 
tions. Miss B. L. Ogden, In a recent letter, 
has informed me that she is engaged in 
making a title list of extension publica- 
tions which will, I feel sure, be of great 
value in guiding us to these valuable titles 
in these numerous series. We have re- 
cently completed such a list of the publlca- 
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tlons of our own Agricultural College Ex- 
tension and Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, copies of which we have available for 
distribution. It is with considerable pleas- 
ure that I note that the May number of the 
"Agricultural index" makes a beginning of 
including extension publications. 

The picturesque term of "shorthorn" 
suggests to every one of you one of the 
most effective ways of our agricultural col- 
leges of making available their rich re- 
sources. Through the Farmers' Week and 
the short courses In agriculture and home 
economics and the longer courses, covering 
periods from two weeks to three months, 
the farmer, his wife and children are en- 
abled to share the benefits of our great 
state universities. The following quotation 
from the letter of a farmer Is a tribute to 
the value of the short course as conducted 
In the Louisiana State University: 

"I think the Short Course of great value 
to anyone who has the cultivation of land 
and the growing of crops and live stock In 
charge. Anyone who takes one or more 
courses should be brought into the proper 
line of thought regarding his chosen line 
and this alone would amount to thousands 
of dollars, depending somewhat upon the 
magnitude of his business. Had I taken a 
course when I first began farming some 
ten years ago. It would have saved me years 
of hard and unprofitable work and my bank 
account would have been much larger." — 
Henry M. Stewart, Laurel Hill. 

Many states, however, do not require the 
farmer to come to the state university, but 
through extension schools in agriculture 
and home economics which are held for 
three to five day periods in various com- 
munities throughout the state, they go di- 
rectly to the farmer. 

One of the most valuable methods of 
reaching individuals who are unable to 
come to the college Is through correspond- 
ence and reading courses. The following 
quotation from the Kansas Home-Study 
Service shows the aim and scope of this 
service: 

"Realizing that the citizens of our state 
continue to be learners, even when their 
school days may be over, also believing that 
they would appreciate the information 
which their Agricultural College has been 
able to amass, the Kansas State Agricul- 



tural College maintains the Department of 
Home-Study Service for the purpose of ot- 
tering In every way possible practical as- 
sistance, not only to the young men and 
women, but to all other citizens who care 
to take advantage of the opportunity for 
help in their home reading and study. 

"In order to meet the widely varying 
needs and conditions of the different 
classes of people, and to make it practicable 
for those who are not accustomed to regu- 
lar habits of study, as well as for those 
who are studiously Inclined, the service is 
rendered by three different methods: 

"1. By Reading Courses, each of which 
is devoted to the discussion of a single sub- 
ject or problem in a simple, brief, and non- 
technical way. . . . 

"2. By Extension Courses, where com- 
plete comprehensive courses covering a 
number of related subjects are presented. 
This line of service is adapted to the needs 
of those who are ambitious for sclentlflo 
training; It is the nearest possible home 
parallel to a college education . . . 

"3. By College Credit Courses, where col- 
lege subjects are offered by the correspond- 
ence method for regular credit. . . ." 

(Extension circular No. 6, Nov., 1915, of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College.) 

Similar correspondence courses are of- 
fered by the Extension Department of West 
Virginia University, together with a some- 
what different service known as the Farm- 
ers' Reading Circles. These circles con- 
sist of a group of five or more farmers, 
who meet to discuss their local farm prob- 
lems. Definite subjects for discussion, such 
as soil fertility or farm crops, are sug- 
gested by the Agricultural Extension De- 
partment, and suitable books and bulletins 
to read in connection with their discus- 
sions are recommended, but not provided. 
At the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College the Extension Department is plan- 
ning to send out package libraries to their 
Farmers' Clubs. North DaRota Agricul- 
tural College, University of Wisconsin, In- 
diana University, through their depart- 
ments of public discussion, are already op- 
erating package library services. 

In a great many states where such defi- 
nite correspondence courses and reading 
circles are not organized, much work Is 
done through personal correspondence with 
the farmers. Colorado Extension Service 
during 1916 wrote 18,000 letters In answer 
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to requests for. information from Colorado 
people. Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
cultural Extension wrote 50,000 letters, 
while the California Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division answered 103,000 letters dur- 
ing the same year. 

There are several other methods that are 
practiced In one state or another to get the 
message of better agriculture to the farmer. 
I have described enough, however, to give 
you some Idea of the scope and significance 
of this nation-wide movement to project 
Into the life of the country the resources 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and of our agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. 

In the face of this splendid movement 
what part are we, as agricultural librarians 
and library extension workers, going to 
take in developing the scope of this ex- 
tension work, which has already proved of 
such immense value and which in the 
present national crisis is to assume such an 
important role. It is a matter of some 
chagrin to me to find so little recognition 
of libraries as a factor in agricultural ex- 
tension work. This failure of extension 
workers to realize the service libraries can 
give them is due in a large measure to 
our own inactivity. This lack of aggres- 
siveness on the part of the library forces 
can be explained in part by the internal 
problem we as agricultural librarians are 
facing In organizing our collections and 
completing the multitudinous sets of the 
publications which are reviewed in the Ex- 
periment Station Record. Our friends, the 
state extension commission workers, have 
in some cases been keenly alive to the 
wonderful possibilities of this movement, 
but in other cases have not had the proper 
sympathy for the farmer or the proper re- 
spect for his mentality. Other commissions 
have been so pathetically handicapped be- 
cause of lack of sufficient funds that they 
have been unable to do adequately that 
most important of all commission work, 
organize new libraries and re-organize 
poorly organized ones, and therefore they 
have not been in a position to accept this 
new opportunity for extension work. The 



field 1b indeed a large one and there need 
not be any conflict or duplication in tht 
work of the commissions and the agricul- 
tural libraries. If we can work In harmony 
with one another we shall be able to win 
recognition of the place of the library In 
this great movement for rural education. 
One of the greatest dangers we are liable 
to meet in this connection is an attempt to 
specify rules and regulations or methods of 
procedure for any large number of states. 
In the remainder of my paper I will en- 
deavor to show what we are doing at Illi- 
nois, and will try to refrain from drawing 
any false generalities. 

A few months after I had been appointed 
librarian of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Illinois, I received a let- 
ter from Mrs. Ida A. Kidder, of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, asking what work we 
were doing with the county agents and 
farmers, which brought a sharp realization ' 
to me of our shortsightedness in making no 
plans for this important and logical ex- 
tension of our work. We immediately drew 
up a plan for the organization of a Library 
Extension Service, and through our Dean 
Davenport made an effort to obtain the ap- 
proval of purchase of books for this service 
from Smith-Lever funds. The project was 
a new one to Dr. True and for the time be- 
ing he ruled against the use of Smith-Lever 
funds for operating our proposed Library 
Extension Service. A few weeks later, July, 
1916, our Mr. J. H. Greene, State Club 
Leader of the Junior Extension Service, 
came to us with a request that we send 
package libraries to his boys' and girls* 
clubs. With his assistance an initial ap- 
propriation of $100.00 was obtained from 
college funds to carry out this work. We 
have during this school year sent our pack- 
age libraries composed of the best books 
and pamphlets available to the clubs study- 
ing corn, poultry, pigs, potatoes, vegetable 
gardening, and we now have collections on 
sewing and canning ready to send out to 
the clubs studying these subjects. The 
task of finding material suitable for these 
young people has been a difficult one, and 
we have continually depended upon the 
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Judgment of Mr. Oreene and Ms assistants 
and the college extension specialists for 
their approval of the material selected for 
use in these collections. We have available 
In our library over 600 series of agricul- 
tural publications, and over 10,000 agricul- 
tural books and bound periodicals, and it 
is from this large collection that we as- 
sembled the material which we submit to 
our experts for their examination and 
evaluation. We are in constant touch with 
these extension workers and thus can fol- 
low their suggestions and readily cooperate 
with them In many other ways. In under- 
taking this work we have regarded it as 
our opportunity and responsibility to give 
the same library service to our extension 
workers throughout the state as we do to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station staff, 
and the students and faculty of our College 
of Agriculture. This service is not that of 
a general library, however, and we feel 
that it is the work of the State Library 
Extension Commission to give to the ex- 
tension workers a more general library 
service than we are able to provide. 

It was understood when we undertook 
this service with the boys' and girls' clubs 
that it was in the nature of an experiment 
to be followed, if we were successful, in 
1917-1918, by more generous provisions for 
enlarging its scope and increasing its 
efficiency. The year has nearly gone and 
our program for next year calling for an 
appropriation for $2,500.00 to carry out 
this Library Extension Service has been 
approved by our College Library Committee 
and Dean Davenport and recommended to 
President James for his approval. 

In this time of emergency the severest 
economy is being practiced and only such 
new projects as express a real need can ex- 
pect to be recognized and provided for. In 
order to iind out whether or not the county 
agents and the members of their associa- 
tion were interested in this proposed Li- 
brary Extension Service a letter signed by 
Dean Davenport, Professor Handschin and 
myself was addressed to our county agents. 
By letters and by personal calls the county 
advisers have heartily endorsed our pro- 



posed library service, and suggested spe- 
cific ways in which we could help them 
and the members of their associations. 

We also submitted our proposed plan to 
fifteen of the extension directors of other 
states who in many cases stated their inten- 
tion to Inaugurate a similar service for 
their own state. The following digest from 
their replies is significant. 

"We have not as yet made a practice of 
forwarding package libraries or collections 
of bulletins to our county agents or boys' 
and girls' clubs, but we have endeavored 
to furnish several sets of bulletins and 
small traveling libraries to home econom- 
ics clubs about the State. We have five 
complete sets of these libraries. . . . We 
are just now contemplating looking into 
the matter of a library service, and hope to 
work out some scheme whereby our field 
workers can be furnished this service dur- 
ing the coming year." — (Thos. Bradlee, Di- 
rector of Extension Service, University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College.) 

"I fully agree with you that this is an 
excellent line of work for the agricultural 
college libraries to undertake. I have 
talked the matter over with Miss Julia C. 
Gray, our school librarian, who has been 
doing some work in outlining a similar 
proposition for this institution. We hope 
to be able to do something along this line 
in the near future." — (R. L. Watts, Dean 
School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State 
College.) 

"So far we have not been able to organ- 
ize a library extension service. The advis- 
ability of such a service has been dis- 
cussed at some length by the librarian with 
our force, and it is probable that we will 
try to put in a service of this kind in the 
near future. We send publications direct 
to the agents to be distributed among their 
clubs, but I think your plan Is more com- 
prehensive and more efficient." — (B. R. 
Lloyd, Director of Extension, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College.) 

"We have not as yet done anything along 
the line of making up package libraries to 
send out, (and) I appreciate greatly the 
suggestion you have given me along this 
line. ... It seems that we ought to be 
able to work out something that would be 
very helpful to our Boys' and Girls' Club 
work and to other clubs of the state." — 
(R. K. Bliss, Director, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts.) 

"Our library extension service is limited 
at present because of lack of equipment 
which we expect to be remedied by the erec- 
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tlon of a new library building next year. 
It is our plan then to begin the package 
library service, making available material 
to all farmers' organizations that desire 
assistance in making up their programs. 
We have not made an effort to make our 
library available to the county agents, but 
many of them do make use of the library 
on the same basis that the resident work- 
ers are entitled to Its use. We believe this 
■hould be developed and encouraged." — 
(R. J. Baldwin, Extension Director, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College.) 

"I am very much interested in the sug- 
gestions relative to the sending out of pack- 
age libraries or collections of bulletin mat- 
ter to our county agents. Our division has 
not done this up to the present time, but 
I think it Is a plan that should be de- 
veloped. We now have in our state 65 
county agricultural agents and 44 women 
home demonstration agents. Each of these 
workers Is in real need of library facilities. 
The plan suggested in your letter strikes 
me as being the one feasible way for 
handling that most difficult problem. 1 
should like very much indeed to know the 
results of your investigation of the possi- 
bilities of this plan of work, and would 
appreciate any suggestion you might have 
with reference to putting it into practice." 
— (W. C. Lassetter, acting director Exten- 
sion Division, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas.) 

"I certainly do think that it would be a 
great advantage for us to organize our re- 
sources so that we would be able to send 
our library material, not only to our county 
agents but to other people as well. The 
only reason we have not done this is due 
to a lack of funds. We are looking forward 
to a time when we will be able to do the 
very thing you suggest in your letter." — 
(A. C. Cooley, Director of Extension, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture.) 

Our experience with the county agents 
of our own state has shown us that they 
appreciate the need of the services of our 
agricultural library both for themselves 
and for the members of their associations, 
in whom they have been able to awaken a 
special Interest in some specific agri- 
cultural subject. We believe that our 
county advisers are not unlike the agri- 
cultural advisers in other states and would 
urge every agricultural librarian to get in 
personal touch with these "minute men" of 
the nation and offer to serve them to the 
limit of his library resources. 

The letters and personal testimonials I 



have from the leaders of the boys' and 
girls' clubs of our state, who have during 
the year used our package libraries, en- 
courages me to believe that this service 
could be undertaken by the agricultural 
libraries or state library commissions In 
every other state with equally satisfying 
results. 

The Interest our short course people 
manifested in our library and the special 
collections and lists we prepared for them 
furnishes ample evidence of the interest the 
farmers and their wives have In agri- 
cultural books and in our agricultural 
library. 

The canning schools which are now be- 
ing opened up in the various communities 
of our state offer the most immediate field 
for service. There is a definite need of 
supplying the leaders of these classes and 
demonstrations with the best books and 
bulletins on the various phases of the sub- 
ject of conservation for their own study. 
The public libraries should be roused to 
an appreciation of this great constructive 
educational movement and should be pro- 
vided with lists of the best and most 
authoritative literature on the subject of 
conservation. 

As agricultural librarians ours is a 
splendid opportunity of bringing the In- 
vestigations and resources of our colleges 
and experiment stations to the people, by 
cooperating with the extension workers, 
the public libraries and public schools, our 
State Divisions of the Council of National 
Defense, and the many other agencies that 
are taking a definite part in this great 
educational campaign to teach conserva- 
tion. 

The appointment by the War Service 
Committee of a Committee on Food In- 
formation with Miss Clarlbel R. Barnett 
as chairman and with Miss Cornelia Mar- 
vin, Mr. J. L. Wheeler and myself as mem- 
bers, furnished you with an agency through 
which you can make available to the libra- 
ries outside of your own state any bibli- 
ographies which you may have prepared 
or give notice of any valuable publication 
of your college or experiment station. 
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To help our nation win this war for 
democracy and permanent peace by doing 
our part to Increase and conserve our food 
supply, to support and follow up the cam- 
paign to teach food values and In this way 
show the women of the nation how they can 
render important services by practicing 
effective thrift in their homes, to bring to 



the farmers through the county agent tho8« 
facts ascertained by long experimentation 
which shall now and hereafter Increase the 
yield of crops: all theie opportunities pre- 
sent themselves to us. It is with a quiet joy 
and determination that we accept our re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities and if we 
cooperate with one another we will not fall. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN LIBRARY WORK 

By Jessie Welles, Toledo Puhlic Library 



In any plan which seeks to regulate and 
organize library work so that it may stand 
upon a firm basis and with dignity hold 
a place among the professions, the organi- 
zation of training is a first essential. In 
recognition of this library schools increase 
and multiply and by lively cooperation 
among themselves and close relations with 
librarians their leaders constantly strive 
to establish and maintain a uniform stand- 
ard and to adapt their training to the prac- 
tical needs of libraries throughout the 
country. The summer schools are receiv- 
ing their share of study and constructive 
criticism so that reasonable uniformity of 
standards In these important training 
units is assured, while both library school 
and summer school show a spirit of prog- 
ress in alms and methods which augurs 
well for our future. But from ocean to 
ocean a vast number of young Americans 
are being prepared for service In libraries 
by other means, outgrowths of the appren- 
tice system once found In all professions 
and trades. Had we statistics of the pro- 
portion of persons at this conference who 
were trained in the three ways we might 
find that apprentice trained people con- 
stitute the majority, while a census of 
library service in the United States would 
give them an overwhelming majority. Dis- 
cussion of methods in this field of train- 
ing has begun but recently and this paper 
is offered as a contribution toward such 
discussion with the hope that some con- 



certed plan of cooperation leading toward 
greater uniformity In standards may be 
found practicable in the near future. 

At present two librarians attempting to 
discuss apprentice training can hardly find 
themselves upon the same ground with- 
out first stating definitely what each means 
by that term. For purposes of present 
discussion, therefore, a form of nomen- 
clature must be adopted, and as an analogy 
with methods of training for other profes- 
sions will not carry us through the pres- 
ent varied phases of training in ours, an 
analogy with the American system of pub- 
lic education has been chosen as present- 
ing an understandable sequence of grades. 
Here we find parallels from university to 
the primary grades. We may class the 
library school, giving higher education In 
library work, with the college or uni- 
versity; the local apprentice class giving 
a goodly proportion of class Instruction, 
with the high school; the apprentice class 
in which the practice work largely ex- 
ceeds the class Instruction, with the ele- 
mentary school; while "taking on a green 
hand " and breaking her in by letting her 
watch others may well grade with kinder- 
garten or Montessorl systems and some- 
times is only too reminiscent of old time 
apprenticeship In the rule of thumb. In 
order to distinguish between the apprentice 
courses corresponding respectively to high 
and elementary schools we may call the 
class receiving a high percentage of 



